CALL  NO   MAN   HAPPY

advanced in admirable order. The trucks were camouflaged with
branches. Women and children along the road held out flowers to
the soldiers. At the entrance to Brussels the columns moved off
obliquely and swung around the city. Our car went straight in.
To our great surprise when we stopped in front of the Hotel Metro-
pole we were surrounded by an immense crowd which cried: 'Long
Hve France 1 ... Long live England! ... ' What was there in the
presence of two grey-haired captains to warrant all this attention?

At the French Embassy, where I went to see Monsieur Bergeton,
the mystery was explained. Brussels had been declared an open city.
There was a prohibition against troops entering it, so that Grant and
I were among the first men in Allied uniforms that the crowd had
seen. Naturally we escaped in haste from this illicit and unearned
glory and continued on our way toward the front. That evening
our orders were to return to Lille. I spent part of the night there in
the high tower of the Echo du Nord with Audra, Dean of the Faculty
of Letters, and his wife, watching the bombardment of the suburbs.
The German aeroplanes seemed to be everywhere, and high flames
encircled the city.

Next day we returned to Belgium. Everything was changed.
No more offerings of flowers. No more cheers. Women and old
men on their doorsteps were looking in dread toward the sky.

'But what's the matter with them;' Lefevre asked. 'They look as
though they had been struck.3

They had in fact been struck. All along the road we found traces
of German bombs. It was not especially terrible. Here two houses
had been blown up, there a railway had been wrecked, a little
farther on a road had been blasted and a car reduced to fragments.
But each village had had its bomb and that was enough to terrify
the inhabitants. One little girl killed made all the mothers decide
to take their children away. Very soon we saw the first refugees. I
have described elsewhere these successive zones in which one en-
countered first the automobiles of the rich driven by impeccable
chaufFeurs; then the cars of the poor stufFed with provisions and made
ungainly by mattresses tied over the roofs; then the villagers on
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